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LIGHTNING EXPRESS; 
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THE RIVAL ACADEMIES. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE ENGINEER. 


r five minutes it would be time for the 

Lightning Express train to start, and that 
was a very short time in which to fight the 
impending battle. Tommy was as unreason- 
able as a mule, and it was useless to attempt 
to conciliate him. Besides, I was tired of being 





buffeted by him. I was ashamed of my own 
servility, and much as I liked my occupation, 
I had deliberately come to the conclusion that 
it would be better for me to “ hire out,” for my 
board and clothes, than be a football for Tom- 
my’s capricious toes. I had always treated him 
respectfully and kindly; but he had insulted me 
a dozen times within a month. 

‘* Are you the president of the Lake Shore 
Railroad?” demanded Tommy, violently. 

“T haven’t that honor,” I replied. 

“Then it is not for you to say who shall and 
who shall not run on the engine.” 

‘““That is very true; but it 2s for me to say 
whether I will run on it myself or not. Tom 
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Walton was regularly appointed by the super- 
intendent to fire on this engine. He does his 
duty to my satisfaction.” 

‘“* Who appointed him? I never heard of his 
appointment till half an hour ago.” 

Tom coolly took the letter of the superin- 
tendent from his pocket, and exhibited it to 
the president. - 

“If that isn’t all right, it, isn’t my fault,” 
added the new fireman. 

‘* That isn’t worth the paper itis written on,” 
said Tommy, his face red with wrath. 

‘* What’s the reason it isn’t?” inquired Weth- 
erstane. ‘*I wrote it and signed it, and I am 
superintendent of the road.” 

“* Did you write that?” gasped Tommy. 

*“*T did; and I’m superintendent of the Lake 
Shore Railroad,” answered Wetherstane, whose 
back was up. 

“ Without consulting me?” 

**T didn’t know that the superintendent had 
to go to the president every time a new fireman 
was wanted. If Tom Walton isn't fireman, 
then I’m not superintendent.” 

*“*T won’t have Tom Walton on the road.” 
fumed Tommy, as he glanced at the fireman, 
who looked as good-natured as the quarter 
ofan apple pie. ‘ I’m presiden®of this road.” 

‘And I’m superintendent,” retorted Weth- 
erstane. 

**Then I order you to discharge Tom Wal- 
ton at once. If you appointed him, you did. 
Now discharge him.” 

Wetherstane saw that he could not very well 
refuse to obey this order, since his right to ap- 
point the obnoxious fireman was not now dis- 
puted. 

“*T’ll discharge him to-night, if you insist 
upon it,” said he, doggedly. 

“T insist upon it now. Tom Walton you 
are discharged,” added the president. 

“IT don’t want to make a row, and I guess 
I'll be off,” whispered the new fireman to me. 

** You can’t help yourself,” I replied; and he 
jumped down from the footboard. 

* All aboard!” shouted the gentlemanly 
conductor. * 

I let off steam, and stepped down from the 
locomotive. The conductor made the signal 
to start; but I did not heed it; I had lost my 
interest in the Lightning Express. 

“ All right! Go ahead!” said the conductor, 
impatiently, when his signal was disregarded. 

‘Jump on your engine, and go ahead,” 
added Tommy. 

“T can’t run the engine without a fireman; 
and.I would not if I could,” I replied; and I 
felt that I was vindicating myself. 
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**Do you mean to say you won't run this 
train?” demanded Tommy. 

‘That is precisely what I mean. I won't 
run it without Tom Walton. You discharged 
him on purpose to insult me.” © 

“‘Where’s Faxon?” asked Tommy, who 
seemed to be conscious, at last, that the train 
must go. 

Faxon was in the station, and appeared to 
answer to his name. 

“Faxon, you will run this train through,” 
continued Tommy. : 

“I don’t know how. I can run the dummy, 
but I don’t know anything about running a 
locomotive,” replied Faxon, who was among 
the number of those who were utterly disgusted 
with the tyranny of the president. 

‘“*We are five minutes behind time now,” 
fretted tne conductor, who had come forward 
to learn the cause of the delay. 

“‘ Here comes Major Toppleton,” said half a 
dozen of the interested spectators. 

The magnate bustled into the centre of the 
group, and Tommy told him I refused to run 
the train, and had taken that moment to spite 
him. } 

‘““My fireman has been discharged,” I re- 
plied. 

“Tom Walton!” exclaimed the major. 

“Yes, sir; turned out!” laughed Tom. 

“This won’t do, Tommy,” said the great 
man, pulling out his watch. 

* Tom Walton can’t run on this train,” re- 
plied the little president, decidedly. 

“Let him go this trip, till we can arrange 
matters,” pleaded the father. 

‘No, sir; he shall not put foot on the engine 
again.” 

“ But we are losing the trip,” protested the 
major. 

**T can’t help that.” 

‘Won't you run this trip through to oblige 
me?” said the magnate, taking me aside. 

“TI can’t run it without a fireman,” I replied. 
“T will do anything to oblige you, sir; but 
Tommy means to ruin me if he can.” 

“Start the train, and I will see that Tom 
Walton is with you, as soon as you will need 
him,” added the great man, in a whisper. 

**T will, sir.” 

I jumped upon the engine, and started her, 
just ten minutes behind the time. I saw Major 
Toppleton take Tom Walton into the forward 
car with him, as I opened the throttle valve. 
The president also jumped upon the rear car, 
after the train started, as though he suspected 
the purpose of his disobedient father, and in- 
tended to defeat him. As the train went out 
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of the station, Tom crawled over the tender, 
and took his place on the footboard. 

“Tommy is rather rough on me, 
with his usual good-natured smile. 

“He is rough on almost everybody, and the 
rotghest of all upon his own father,” I replied, 
asl let on more steam. ‘‘ Fill up the furnace, 
Tom. We are behind time, and must make 
up ten minutes. We will make time as long 
as we are on the engine.” 

In a few moments the train was flying down 
the gentle slope, and, by the time we came to 
the up grade beyond, Tom had steam enough 
to do anything of which the engine was ca- 
pable. I knew that Tommy was in one of 
the cars, and I wondered that he did not stop 
the train, as by this time he must be aware 
that his father had disobeyeg and evaded his 
peremptory mandate. I could hardly keep 
from laughing when I thought of the magnate 
of Middleport, so haughty and unyielding to 
others, bowing so low to his own son. It was 
simply ridiculous, and very ludicrous. But I 
had little doubt of the ultimate fate of Tom 
Walton and myself. The world was upside 
down on our side of the lake, and the great 
man had virtually become the little man. 

I was not quite sure that Major Toppleton 
could help himself, after he had so often yield- 
edto Tommy, and thus encouraged him to insist 
upon his own way. After abandoning his for- 
tress even once before, I did not see how he 
could hold it afterwards. But all this was a 
question between Tommy and his father, and 
they must fight it out themselves. My self- 
respect would not any longer allow me to be 
the victim of his petty tyranny. Yet I have 
no hesitation in saying that Tommy, if his 
wilfulness could have been subdued, would 
have been one of the best fellows in the world; 
and the sequel of my story will justify my be- 
lief. 

I had no difficulty in making up the ten 
minutes we had lost by the president’s unsea- 
sonable demonstration, and at a quarter to ten 
I stopped the train at theferry landing. I con- 
fess that my heart beat a lively tattoo against 
my ribs, as I saw the passengers hastening 
into the boat, for I dreaded a scene with Tom- 
my and his father. I would have avoided it 
if could, for I had no taste for disturbances. 
But neither Tommy nor his father appeared at 
once. 

“Wolf, I don’t want you to get into trouble 
for my sake,” said Tom Walten. ‘I am will- 
ing to take myself off, and let you live in peace 
with Tommy.” 

“Tommy don’t want peace with me. Ever 


” 


said he, 





since our affair at the Horse Shoe, he has been 
down upon me,” I replied. ‘I don’t know how 
the major prevailed upon him to let me stay as 
long asI have. But he has insulted me, and 
domineered over me in every possible manner, 
and I have stood just as much of it as I can. 
If you were not a friend of mine, Tommy 
woulll not object to you.” 

‘Well, I don’t want to stand in your way, 
Wolf,” added Tom. 

“You don’t stand in my way. If you are 
discharged, it will be for my sake. I think we 
had better hang together. If I can’t hold this 
place for you, I may be able to get you another 
quite as good.” 

“Thank you, Wolf; you have always been 
a good friend, and I will do just what you say. 
If you think it would be best for me to go, I 
want you to say so.” 

“T don’t think so. My mind is made up. 
If you can’t stay, I can’t; and I shall stick to 
my text to the end of time,” I replied, with 
sufficient emphasis to be understood. 

The gentlemanly conductor, with the gold 
jewel, walked up to the engine at this moment, 
and interrupted our conversation. 

“There’s going to be the jolliest row you 
ever heard of,” said he, chuckling as though 
he enjoyed the prospect. 

‘‘ Where is the president?” I asked. 

‘He and his governor are talking over the 
matter in the car. The little gentleman made 
an awful tempest on the train, and all the pas- 
sengers laughed, and enjoyed the fun. The 
president is going to have his own way, or 
drown himself in the lake,” laughed the con- 
ductor. 

I learned that this remark was “ founded on 
facts,” and it was evident that Tommy had not 
forgotten his old tricks. I stood on the engine, 
expecting the crash every moment; but I was 
ready for it. 

The dummy, in charge of Lewis Holgate, 
stood on the track ahead of the locomotive, 
prepared to follow our train. Tommy and his 
father seemed to be having a hard time of it, 
for neither of them had appeared when the 
boat from the other side returned, and I con- 
cluded that the scene was to be deferred till a 
more convenient season. As the passengers 
were getting into the cars, I saw the major go 
on board of the steamer, which immediately 
started for the other side. A moment later 
Tommy approached the engine, attended by 
Lewis Holgate. 

‘Our time has come, Tom,” I whispered to 
my companion. 

“Now, Tom Walton, you will get off that 
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engine, or the baggage masters shall pitch 
you off,” began the president. 

**T got off before when you told me,” replied 
Tom, laughing. ‘I always obey orders.” 

** Of course you include me in the order,” I 
added. 

*“T don’t include you, Wolf Penniman; but 
you will find that you are not the presid@nt of 
the Lake Shore Railroad, and can’t dictate to 
me. If you are mean enough to leave, after 
all we have done for you, you can do so.” 

I was mean enough to leave after all they 
had done for me, and stepped down upon the 
platform. 

‘Just as you like; but don’t let me see you 
around this road again,” continued Tonimy, 
his face red with anger. 

I walked away with Tom Walton. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE PRESIDENT HAS A FALL. 


DO not think, after all Tommy’s bluster- 

ing, that he believed I would really leave 
the service of the Lake Shore Railroad. It 
was plain enough that Major Toppleton had 
been crowded down in the debate with his 
son, and had yielded the point. He had 
probably gone over to Ucayga, to avoid the 
unpleasant scene that was likely to ensue. In 
this, however, I was mistaken, for I afterwards 
learned that he had gone to procure the ser- 
vices of an engineer, for he had not much con- 
fidence in the ability of Lewis Holgate to run 
the locomotive. 

I bought two tickets for Middleport at the 
office, and with Tom took a seat in one of the 
cars. Tommy was busy instructing Lewis in 
regard to his duties on the engine, of which he 
knew as little as any person connected with the 
rid, and he did not follow my movements. 

** Well, we are men of leisure now, Tom,” 
I remarked, as we seated ourselves. 

“*T have had rather too much of that sort of 
thing lately, and I would rather not be a man 
of leisure,” answered Tom, dryly. 

“You will soon find something to do,” I re- 
plied. 

“Is Lewis Holgate going to run this train?” 

‘I suppose so. Tommy and he are on the 
best of terms; and I know that Lewis has been 
trying to use me up for some time, in order to 
get my place. I hope he is satisfied now.” 

“* Does he understand the business?” asked 
Tom, curiously. 

“He did very well on the dummy; but he 
is too careless to be relied on. I don’t think 
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he understands a locomotive. 
thoughts about him always. 
will do well.” 

The train started, and dragged at a snail's 
pace for a mile. I realized from the motion 
that the engineer did not feel at home on the 
footboard, for it was attended by frequent jerks, 
and by as frequent slacking of the speed. 
When the conductor picked up the tickets, he 
told me Lewis had with him on the footboard 
aman from the steamer, so that he could not 
have been embarrassed by having too much to 
do. At Grass Springs we were ten minutes 
behind time; but Lewis did better on the next 
stretch, which was level and straight; but even 
here he was losing time, and it was fortunate 
that the boat would wait at Middleport until 
the arrival of the train. 

After we passed the Springs I saw Tommy 
stalking through the car, and coming towards 
me. I pitied him much more than I should if 
he had been defeated in his purpose, for suc- 
cess to him was ruin. In spite of all he had 
done to vex and annoy me, I tried to harbor 
no ill will against him. He knew that the 
train was behind time, and that it was still 
losing. I had no doubt that the fact vexed 
him. It seemed to me that an’ opportunity 
presented itself by which I could show him 
that I had no ill feelings towards him. I 
wished still to carry out the good principles 
which my mother had taught me; and, as the 
little president approached my seat, I promptly 
decided that I would ride on the engine the 
rest of the way, and give Lewis such instruc 
tions as he evidently needed. I meant todo 
this, hoping it would make things a little 
pleasanter between us. 

‘“*Tommy, I suppose you see that Lewis is 
losing time,” said I, as he halted in the aisle, 
and stared at me as savagely as though I had 
been a snake in his path. 

‘* What are you doing here?” demanded he. 

“T was going to say, if I could be of any 
service, I would ride on the engine with Lewis, 
and show him how to run it.” 

“T guess not,” said he, shaking his head. 
‘“*What are you doing here?” 

“T’m going home,” I replied, not compre- 
hending what he was driving at. 

**Didn’t I tell you never to let me see you 
about this road again?” continued he, with 
imperial majesty, and, I may add, with lion- 
like ferocity. 

“IT believe you did; but I am going home, 
and the railroad is now the only conveyance 
up the lake.” 

““ How dare you disobey me!” stormed he. 


He hasn't his 
But I hope he 
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« ] was not aware that I had disobeyed you.” 

“ What are you on this train for then?” 

“But I paid my fare, and Tom Walton’s 
too,” I replied. 

“J don’t care if you did! After what has 
happened, I won't have you on the road.” 

“Even Centreporters are allowed to ride on 
the road by paying their fare.” 

‘No matter if they are; you can’t.” 

“ After I get home, I won't trouble you or 
the road,”.I added, mildly. 

«But you won’t get home on this road,” 
said he, seizing the connecting line which ran 
through all the cars to the engine, and giving 
it a violent twitch. 

Lewis Holgate, unfortunately for me, under- 
stood this signal, and whistled to put on the 
brakes. The conductor was counting his tick- 
ets at the end of the car, and came forward to 
witness the scene. The train came to a halt. 

“Now, Wolf Penniman, out with you!” 
said Tommy, fixing a savage gaze upon me. 

“1 don’t wish to make any trouble, Tommy; 
but Ihave paid my fare, and I intend to ride 
to Middleport,” I replied, as calmly as I could, 
though my blood was boiling with indignation 
at the gratuitous insults heaped upon me. 

“Good, my boy! Don’t budge an inch,” said 
a respectable-looking gentleman in the seat 
behind me. 

“Mind your own business!” snapped Tom- 
my to the speaker. 

“What, you young puppy!” said the gen- 
tleman, springing to his feet. ‘*Don’t you give 
me a word of impudence! If you do, I’ll thrash 
you within an inch of your life! ” ; 

This was not exactly the kind of customer 
Tommy liked to deal with, for there was fight 
in the stranger’s eye; but he was just the per- 
son whom Tommy’s case required. 

“Are you going to get out, Wolf Penni- 
man, or are you going to be put out?” added 
the president, turning from the stranger to 
me. 

“T'm not going to get out, and it remains to 
be seen whether I’m going to be put out.” 

“He has paid his fare,” suggested the gen- 
tlemanly conductor, in a low tone. 

‘Give him back his money, then.” 

I refused to take it, and the belligerent gen- 
tleman urged me not to budge an inch. 

“Put him out, conductor,” said Tommy. 

“If you put him out, you must put me out,” 
suggested Tom Walton, with one of his broad, 
good-natured laughs. 

“Put them both out!” stormed Tommy. 


“I shall be prosecuted, if I do, for assault 
and battery.” 





“That's so,” growled the gentleman behind 
me, . 

“T’'ll see you through,” interposed Tommy, 
violently. 

“This thing has gone far enough,” said the 
stranger, rising in his seat. ‘ This road was 
chartered for the accommodation of the public. 
These two young men have paid their fare, 
and have behaved themselves properly in the 
car. I say, for one, they shall not be put 
out.” 

** So say we all of us!” shouted several of 
the passengers, who were annoyed by the de- 
lay; and most of them understood the merits 
of thg, case. 

** Now, conductor, start your train, and don’t 
keep us waiting here.all day,” added the gen- 
tleman. 

‘*Go ahead!” shouted some of the passen- 
gers. 

“You can’t go ahead till these fellows are 
put out,” replied Tommy, who seemed to feel 
that he had the weather gage in the dispute. 

“Go ahead! ” ‘Go ahead!” cried the pas- 
sengers. 

‘Why don’t you put them out, as I tell 
you?” said Tommy to the conductor. 

“If you say so, I will, whatever happens,” 
replied the conductor. 

**T do say so!” 

The proprietor of the gold jewel put his 
hand upon my collar; but he had hardly done 
so before my belligerent friend did him a simi- 
lar service, and jerked him away from me. 
Other passengers crowded forward. 

‘It’s an outrage! Bully for the young engi- 
neer,” shouted the noisiest of the crowd. 

The conductor was intimidated. He had no 
heart in the job he had undertaken, and he gave 
up with no show of fight. 

“Now go ahead!” said the belligerent 
stranger. ‘‘ We won’t submit to any outrage 
here.” 

“This train won’t start till those persoris 
are put out of the car,” added Tommy. 

* Won’t it?” 

“No, it won’t. I’m the president of this 
road,” replied Tommy. j 

‘Are you? Well, this train’s going ahead,” 
added the stranger. 

To my astonishment, he seized the distin- 
guished little functionary by the collar, amd 
dragged him towards the door. The conductor 
attempted to interfere; but the passengers, 
among whom there were hardly a dozen Mid- 
dleporters, crowded upon him, and prevented 
him from, doing anything. ; 

“Out with him!” “Qut with him!” called 
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the indignant passengers, not a few of whom 
were Centreporters. 

The stout stranger landed Tommy on the 
ground, and then, by a dexterous movement, 
pitched him down the steep bank to the beach 
on the shore of the lake. If the president of 
the road was never astgnished before, he was 
astonished then. He had discovered that his 
lordly will, though it carried terror into his 
own family, could not accomplish much among 
the general public. 

‘““Now go ahead!” said the gentleman, as 
he stepped into the car. 

“I can’t go without the president,” replied 
the conductor. 

“Then go with him!” yelled a stout fellow, 
who, I think, had drank more liquor than was 
good for him, as he seized the gentlemanly 
official, and hustled him after the president. 

Some one. pulled the string; but the train 
did not start. I looked out the window. I 
was sorry to see that Tommy appeared to be 
hurt, for he sat on the ground, rubbirg one of 
n.s legs. The conductur went to his assisi- 
ance. Lewis Holgate now appeared, and I 
told the stranger he was the engineer. 

“Will you go ahead now?” demanded my 
uncompromising friend. 

‘* What's the row here?” inquired Lewis. 

iHe was informed; but, instead of going 
:alkead, he went down to the place where Tom- 
smy and the conductor were. © Several of the 
»passengers got out, and went forward to the 
-engime. Half a dozen of them beset me with 
.entreaties to run the train up to Middleport; 
‘but I positively refused. Indeed, I was think- 
‘ing of going to the assistance of the disabled 
_ president, though I was sure my services would 
snot be welcome, when the train started. The 
| passengers crowded in, and it was evident that 
-some one had taken possession of the engine. 

‘“* Here’s a pretty kettle of fish!” said Tom 
‘Walton. 

“* I'm sorry for it; but I can’t helpit. I have 
,as much right to ride on this road as any one 
else,” I replied. 

“We are going it now,” added Tom, as the 
train began to.leap forward at the rate of thirty 
miles. an hour. 

-4* Don’t, you submit to any imposition, young 
man. I’ve: heard all about your case, and if 
you want any:help, call on me,” said my bel- 
ligerent supporter. 

I thanked-him, and he gave me his card, 
which I deposited in my wallet. The new en- 
gineer understood ‘his business, and in less 
than half an hour we entered the station at 
Middleport. 7 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





HENRY'S GERMAN SUNDAY. 
BY MRS. S. R. URBINO. 


as OTHER, do you like this Sunday?” 
said a New England boy to his mother, 
‘* Don’t you wish we were at home?” 

The mother looked anxiously at her sick 
child. Alas! she had so often wished that 
they were in their quiet, comfortable home! 
But the doctor had recommended German 
baths, and she had come all this distance, 
hoping to save her darling. only boy. Baden 
Baden, Wiesbaden, and Schwalbach had beer 
tried; and now, as a last resort, she had come 
to this mountain bath, still hoping. But the 
cold water, so invigorating to others, did him 
no good, and the resident physician advised 
that the child should be kept, as much as pos- 
sible, in the open air. 

Every day the mother sought some pleasant 
spot; now under lofty, flowering chestnut trees, 
with which the hill-side was covered; then ina 
little open space, surrounded by pines, the odor 
of waich was grate.ul to hun; again in « little 
temple on the top of a hill, which overlooked a 
wide panorama of Rhineland. This Sunday 
they had been sitting, for nearly two hours, in 
one spot on the hill-side, trying to hear the 
varied tones of singing birds with which the 
woods around were filled; trying to hear, we 
say, for the bird music was nearly drowned by 
the sound of violins, horns, &c., with which 
the air had been filled since midday. Merry 
voices rang from the ninepin alley, and jovial 
songs resounded in the beer garden, on the 
sidé of the hill opposite to that on which 
Henry and his mother were sitting. Besides 
the many people, who, taking advantage of 
Sunday’s leisure, had come to visit their sick 
friends, there were many bound hither ona 
pleasure trip. All day long, carriages of men, 
women, and children, in their Sunday's best, 
had been coming and going, as to a merry- 
making. It was a holiday, and they were 
bound to enjoy it, with music, dancing, eating, 
and drinking. 

After morning prayers in church, the village 
children had assembled in their school-room 
for a picnic excursion with their teacher; and 
he, good man, led them forth singing merrily. 
He brought them up the avenue to see the pea- 
cocks, pheasants, and other birds belonging to 
the establishment. A smile played upon Hen- 
ry’s face at sight of them, and his heart was 
cheered by their gay and happy voices. They 
walked about the premises, drank of the cool 
spring water, to which so many invalids re 
sort as a healing medium, saluted the guests 
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whom they met, and wending their way up 
and over the hills, they sang as only German 
children can sing. 

Now and then an amateur struck up some 
national air on the piano or organ. Added to 
all these various sounds were the clinking of 
glasses, the rattling of dishes, the ringing of 
bells, the running of waiters, and the loud 
talking and laughing of the various individ- 
uals with whom the grounds were thronged. 

Do you: not conceive the difficulty of follow- 
ing the notes of the forest warbler, sing he 
ever so loud, persistent, and clear, in the midst 
of such a din? Some of you may ask why 
Henry’s mother did not take him to some quiet 
place, out of the noise? We answer, Where 
could she have taken him? 

“Mother, do you like this Sunday?” re- 
peated the child. 

The mother understood the signification of 
the question, for they had lived in a New Eng- 
land village, where the Sabbath was strictly 
kept, in accordance with puritanical ideas, and 
her boy, the pet of his grandfather, had been 
taught that it was a day of quiet and rest. 

She answered, ‘‘I cannot say that I do; for 
a quiet Sunday would be more congenial to my 
feelings. But, my boy, I do like this out-of- 
door life, and wish that we in America could 
live more in the open air; I think we should 
be healthier and happier.” 

“But, mamma, we could be out of doors, 
and not make such a noise. I do wish they 
would stop dancing! ” 

He covered his eyes, and sat thinking a mo- 
ment; then added, in a soft and subdued tone, 
as if thinking aloud, ‘‘ How pleasant it used 
to be to sit with grandpa under the elms, and 
sing hymns, and listen te the Bible stories 
aunt Huldah told us!” 

The last rays of the setting sun were play- 
ing between the branches on the hill-side, mak- 
ing the light shades of some lighter, and the 
dark shades of others darker — as, in the har- 
mony of nature, the gayety which makes the 
sound and healthy more gay, but saddens the 
sufferer. 

Mrs. Palmer saw and felt it; she tried to 
awaken her dreamy boy to the beauties around 
him, and, by drawing just comparisons be- 
tween the German and American character, 
to free him from the foolish prejudices which 
had already taken root in his young mind. 

Another difficulty for the fond mother: it 
was the supper hour, and she knew of nothing 
that her darling could eat; she mentioned 
everything of which she could think. He 
shook his head. 





** But you must take some nourishment,” she 
said. 

“‘T gannot have what I could eat,” he an- 
swered. 

‘* Why not?” she asked; ‘‘ what is it?” 

** Fish-balls, mother dear; such as we used 
to have for Sunday’s breakfast, with a bit of 
nice brown bread. I know it would taste 
good.” 

There are times in our life when money is im- 
potent. Mrs. Palmer, with all her command- 
ing wealth, could not have procured the desired 
article for which her sick child was hankering. 

‘* Would you not like some milk toast, such 
as aunt Huldah used to make?” she asked. 

“T would try to eat it,” he said; ‘*but—” 

**You can have that, I am sure,” said the 
mother, ‘for I can make it myself.” 

She ordered the toast; the waiter, could 
not understand: she would explain; he had 
no time to listens She asked to speak to the 
cook; he was sure that the cook would not 
undertake anything new; and besides, she was 
very busy, and would be angry if asked to do 
anything extra. 

Mrs. Palmer turned from him, and went with 
a heavy heart to the kitchen door. The cook 
respectfully but positively refused to make the 
toast herself, or allow the lady to come into 
the kitchen. ‘‘ Let the child eat soup to-night; 
to-morrow we will see.” 

‘Are you a mother?” asked Mr. Palmer, 
looking earnestly in the woman’s face. 

““T am,” she answered. 

‘And if your child was sick, and in a for- 
eign land should long for the food to which he 
had been accustomed, what would you say to 
the mother who told you to make him wait, 
fainting and pining?” 

*““My boy, my Heinrich!” exclaimed the 
mother; ‘‘they told me that he was sick, and 
would have died but for the kindness of an 
American lady. God forgive me that I forgot 
myself. Come in, madam: your orders; I am 


‘at your service.” 


She called another woman to take her place 
at the stewpan, and, following Mrs. Palmer’s 
directions, made a delicious toast. 

Mrs. Strauss, the cook, was born of Protes- 
tant parents, and had been educated in their 
faith. At an early age she married a Roman 
Catholic, who owned a snug farm. For a year 
or two they lived pleasantly and contentedly 
together. Unfortunately, the husband’s father 
died, and he took his widowed mother. into his 
family. She was a bigoted Catholic, and de- 
termined to bring her grandchildren into the 
faith of the church. Then came struggles and 
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contention; and the once happy family were 
disunited. The father sided with the mother 
against his wife. Finally, it was no longer 
possible for them to live together under the 
same roof. The father took his mother and 
son, a boy of five years, and left his wife to 
provide for her twodaughters. Alas! she did 
not know that he took her®Heinrich far off to 
America, until a distant relation, who had seen 
them there, informed her that the mother died 
on the passage; that Heinrich was very sick, 
and that the father intended to put him into 
some charitable institution. Years passed, and 
the next news was, that Mr. Strauss had given 
away his child, become Protestant, and mar- 
ried again. , 

But a short time previous to the making of the 
dipped toast, — which was a commencing link 
to a chain of kindness between the mothers, 
—she received a letter from a lady in New 
York, telling her many particulars about her 
child, which stimulated her with the desire to 
go to him, and she was industriously striving 
to get money enough together to pay her pas- 
sage over. She had struggled hard to bring 
up her two girls well, and they were both at 
service in Protestant families. 

Mrs. Palmer became much interested, and 
resolved to take them over with her, and find 
them employment. 

German air and German living combined 
to restore the sick child, and he returned well 
and strong to his beloved grandparents. 


SEA THINGS. 
SHARKS. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 
O the enterprising youth who desires to 
study the structure and habits of the genus 
Squalus, I would volunteer the suggestion, don’t 


fish for sharks in their favorite haunts of State 
and Wall Streets, where the chances are, that a 


bite will be more dangerous to the sportsman. 


than to the game; but go directly to the deep 
bays or open sea, well furnished with strong 
cords, chain-strung hooks, and a sharp lance 
to vent the villain’s superfluous ardor a little, 
before landing him with a stout gaff. Gentle- 
men of a speculating turn, related to that 
genus by general acuteness, might retire to 
their desks, like the German professor, and 
elaborate the idea of a shark from the depths 
of their moral consciousness. 

Etymologically, Dr. Webster says “shark” 
is sharp, from the Greek farcharias. I have 
found them so, whatever their derivation; 
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sharp nosed, sharp tailed, sharp toothed, 
sharp scaled, and given to the very sharpest 
of sharp practices; very annoying to the fish- 
erman, shearing off bob, hook, and sinker at a 
clip, rolling themselves up in his tackle, or 
following. the line of a drift-net, taking out 
circular sections wherever a fish was caught, 
swallowing fish and twine with undiscrimi- 
nating appetite. 

There are many species, with great variety 
of tastes, and a wide range in size, from the 
terrible man-eaters to the huge basking shark 
that feeds on sea-weed and medusz; from the 
gigantic white shark (Sguwalus Carcharias), 
that attains a length of thirty feet, to the little 
spotted dog-fish of two or three feet extent. 
But they have all some features that relate 
them to a common type. 

Internally they are without bones or air- 
bladder, the vertebral column being cartilagi- 
nous; for, though capable of cracking your 
bones, they are not equal to developing bones 
for themselves. The teeth — five or six, and 
even more rows of them — are set on a cartila- 
ginous jaw, and shut down like a jack-knife 
blade, only flatwise instead of edgewise, one 
row only being in use at once, the rest lying 
low for a reserve corps. In the white shark, 
the hammer-head, and some others, the teeth 
are triangular blades, nearly as broad as long, 
or quite so, and finely serrated on the edge, 
making a very uncomfortable sort of scalpel. 
Other species have round teeth in front, and 
grinders behind. 

Externally they are covered with a rough 
skin, that, rubbed the wrong way of the nap, 
is a sharp rasp; for, instead of scales proper, 
it is set thick with minute bony points, all 
leaning back. The dried skin may be used 
for sand-paper. In shape they are long and 
tapering, from the peaked snout that over- 
hangs the crescent-shaped mouth a good 
piece, swelling rapidly to the thickest part, 
then gradually diminishing, and growing 
more cylindrical to the tail, which is hetero- 
cercal, — that is Greek for lop-sided, — the 
upper lobe of the caudal fin being much longer 
than the lower in all the shark family. 

You may have thought that breadth of fin 
made fast swimmers; but the reverse seems to 
be the case, the long thin blade, set far off, 
gaining more by distance from the centre, or 
breadth of sweep, than is lost by surface of 
oar-blade. The sharks are not slow, and that 
is the way they are built; the rock bass are 
slow, and are built on precisely the opposite 
mode — short hulk amd broad sails, like a 
Dutch lugger. 
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The shark is very avaricious in the matter 
of life, taking everybody’s that he can lay a 


tooth to, and hanging to his own like grim |: 


fate. The great Greenland shark (Sgualus 
Borealis) will attack a whale, and nip out bits 
as large as a man’s head at every bite; and, 
though the whalemen run him through and 
through with a lance, he will return to finish 
his meal at the same spot. It is nothing to 
be stuck, but to go without his supper is too 
great a cross. 

He makes furious demonstrations of resent- 
ment after his head is cut off, and the severed 
head will bite off the rash hand that should 
venture between its ugly jaws. His heart 
keeps slow time, beating only six or eeght pul- 
sations in a minute, and is just as obstinate 
about dying as the head is; for taken out by 
itself it will keep up its slow throbbing for an 
hour or more. I have seen the dog-fish make 
pretty good headway — or rather stump-way — 
at swimming with his head cut off. 

One shark is a Lucifer, that is, a light-bearer, 
adding to the general family likeness to the 
old Adversary this right to his specific cogno- 
men. He shines in the dark with a sufficient 
light to make him visible in the water. Some 
geniuses suppose that he carries his lantern as 
poachers do theirs, to attract the fish about 
him, for fishes are notable seekers after the 
light ever since the days when St. Anthony 
preached to them. 

The picked dog-fish, classed among sharks, 
is a ferocious little rascal, very prettily spotted ; 
but his power to hurt is so small as to be shock- 
ingly mismatched with his will. Another dog- 
fish, having no teeth beyond a mere rasp, has 
an ugly thorn set in the rear dorsal, or back 
fin, near the tail, with which he strikes over 
and attempts to dirk you. If you get him on 
your hook, give him a smack of tiller or gaff- 
handle across the nose, before you introduce 
him over the rail. 

Among these piscine admirers of man’s 
meat, about the ugliest mug that ever sailed 
alongside with speculative longings, is, to my 
fancy, the hammer-headed shark Sgualus Zy- 
gena). After being finished off in the gen- 
eral form of his amiable family, head, and tail, 
and tooth, — as if to give him a better chance 
to look about him without turning, — nature 
furnished his head with outriggers, making it 
look, from above, like a huge mallet, or wood- 
man’s beetle, and in front like a thick-bladed 
shovel. The eyes are set far out and forward 
in the anterior corners of the shovel, and have 
4 very sinister look as they leer up at you, in a 
hungry, malicious way, no doubt expressing 





an inward malediction on the cedar that keeps 
you from him. 

When you try sea-bathing, you will proba- * 
bly avoid direct feats of rivalry in attempts to 
outswim these fellows, great or small; but if 
you happen to come into competition with 
them, keep cool, and, keep moving, for they 
don’t know where to have you while kicking. 
The savages often whip them in fair fight on 
their own ground, that is, where there is no 
ground for either of them. 


THE RETURN. 
_ BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


HEN the dear young Spring 
Quickens everything, 
And the snow-drifts melt away, 
When the wind follows after, 
With shouts of laughter, 
The swallow’ll come home too, they say. 


It’s a fearful long flight, 
Quite out of my sight, 
That the little wings know how to take; 
I hope, when he comes, 
He'll find comfort in crumbs, 
For his poor little bones must ache. 


And the blithe blue-bird too, — 
Now I leave it to you, 
If ever was heard such a trill? 
It’s a ripple here and there, 
Now melting into air, 
Now bubbling like a waterfall, at will. 


If the swallow’s flight were song, 
To the thrush it would belong; 

For what other notes are half so wild as his? 
When he comes you can’t but know it, 
For his fluting tones will show it — 

His fluting, that no human ear can miss. 


O, the dear, delightful Spring, 
What treasure she will bring, 

What scented grass to tremble in the dew! 
What birds to sing her praise 
Throughout the April days! 

What sunshine shot across the tender blue! 


O, hasten, generous giver, 
Unlock the frozen river, 
And swell the patient germs that wait below; 
That wait like those enchanted, 
By frosty terrors haunted, 
Till you shall bid them into beauty blow. 
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“SPRING PIES,” 
OR HOW TO RAISE FLOWERS. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


AN you guess the ingredients of our spring 
pies? We will tell you, hoping our young 
friends will try the recipe. 

Take flower-pots, or any shallow box, like 
cigar boxes — if the latter, bore some small 
gimlet holes in the bottom; ‘and in your pots, 
or boxes, place either broken clam or oyster 
shells, or bits of broken pots, as a drainage. 
Then take light rich earth and sift it, or rub it 
carefully in your hands, to be sure there are no 
lumps init. Before using, bake the earth by 
placing it in the oven, or pour on boiling 
water, to destroy injurious insects which may 
be in it. Then mix in well a little sand and a 
very little powdered charcoal, and fill your pots 
and boxes with this prepared earth. Over this 
prepared earth carefully sprinkle your seeds, 
and «ft “n them a ‘hin lar-r of er-th. M>isten 
the boxes or pots with warm water, and set 
them away to germinate, where there is but 
little light, and cover each box or pot with 
paper — thick flannel is excellent. If you use 
flannel, water your seeds without removing it. 
They will start sooner and better in a warm 
place. If you can have a small hotbed, sink 
your pots or boxes in it; thus you gain gentle 
heat. If you have a range in the kitchen, or a 
broad mantel-shelf back of a stove, and can- 
not have a hotbed, place your spring pies 
where they will receive gentle heat for a few 
days, till the seeds havea chance to swell, using 
warm water to moisten the efrth. (A sponge 
is excellent to water them, as it does not dis- 
turb the position of the seeds.) As soon as 
the seeds begin to sprout, give them light and 
air (if not too cold), or else the plants will 
not have strength to grow well. 

If you plant your seeds late, it will do to 
sink your pots in the ground, and simply cover 
with paper first, and then with glass. If the 
sun is very hot, shade them slightly. If you 
plant your seed in the open ground, moisten as 
above directed, and cover lightly till the seed 
germinate. 

Any intelligent boy can make a hotbed, and 
we know girls who have made them. Take 
some old box, and, if you do not possess an 
old window-sash, you can purchase a second- 
hand one from some house-builder for a tri- 
fling sum of money, and fit it to your box by 
nailing strips at the sides. Dig a place the 
size of the box, and two or three feet deep; 
put in horse manure, mixed with straw, to the 





depth of about two feet. (Horse manure is the 
most heating, and can be obtained from any 
horse stable.) Then sprinkle over the manure, 
about six inches in depth, light soil, and place 
your box on the top of this soil, carefully heap- 
ing the earth around the outside, and your hot- 
bed is made. Moisten it, and let the sun shine 
upon it a day or two before using, to give the 
manure a chance to heat the earth. If you 
prefer, you can plant your seeds, or slips, in 
the soil of the hotbed; but if you plant slips, 
you must mix two thirds sand with the soil. 

After your seedling plants are of sufficient 
size to transplant, if you first transplant them 
into small pots, you can plant them in your 
flower-beds without disturbing the roots or 
covering. When you transplant them into 
your flower-beds, first dig a hole and pour 
water into it; then carefully slip the plant 
into the hole made for it, and press the earth 
tightly round it. Of course it must first be 
well rooted in the pots. Transplant any plant 
*n the same way, even if rot in pots; but, 
unless you take a cloudy or rainy day, it will 
be necessary to cover them till they become 
rooted in the soil. 

Flowers, as well as vegetables, need constant 
change of soil, for they soon exhaust the earth. 

We give minute directions, the result of long 
experience, in order that our young friends 
may never fail, if they desire to raise beautiful 
flowers. They are God’s smiles, and we love 
to see even little children working among the 
flowers. 


— Here is a word of encouragement to 
farmer boys. Horace Greeley says he trusts 
the day is at hand when no youth can grad- 
uate at an American college without demon- ' 
strating that he knows at least as much of 
growing edible roots as of extracting their 
Hebrew namesakes; when no man can be dip- 
lomated a master of arts who does not prac- 
tically and thoroughly understand the art of 
growing sixty bushels of Indian corn to each 
fair acre of ground. 


—— WHEN Benjamin Franklin was post 
master-general, under the Continental Con- 
gress, the receipts of the post-office depart 
ment for the year ending October 5, 1776, were 
about one thousand pounds. Ninety-one years 
after, the receipts for the year ending June 30, 
1867, were sixteen millions of dollars. 


—— THE only two sources of any importance 
yet known for tin, are Cornwall and the Malay 


peninsula. The Banca tin is called the best. 
It is mined from one of the Spice Islands. 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








LIVE WITHIN YOUR INOOME. 


BY L. A. B. C. 


CHARACTERS. — GODFREY FREEMAN. BEsSIE, 
his Wife. Mr. DouBLepDay, a Lawyer. 


Scene. — A Parlor. 


Bessie. Seven o’clock! What can keep God- 
frey so late? O, how I do wish I knew what 
troubles him! It must be something dreadful. 
Last night he was so moody and peevish! If 
he only knew what a mistaken kindness it is 
to keep all his cares from me! If I beg him to 
tell me about his business, he always says, 
“OQ, puss, don’t try to snarl up your little 
brains with figures; it will make an owl of 
you.” He never gave me credit for any brains, 
though I know it is all from his tender care of 
But then, F>wca™ I comr'ain? ave J 
not kept a secret from him these five years? 
Is it right? I scarcely know. I only know 
my motive is good. — There he comes! 


m° 


[GopFREY FREEMAN enters, very moody and 
reserved. } 
O, what is the matter, Godfrey? Are you ill? 

Godfrey. No, Bess; don't trouble yourself 
about me. I’m well enough. 

Bessie. But you look so haggard and worn, 
and you aré so late home! 

Godfrey. Business. You know I shall not 
permit you to worry your little head with my 
business affairs; and yet — 

Bessie. O, Godfrey, if you would only be- 
lieve that any calamity is easier for me to bear 
than to see you suffer alone! 

Godfrey. Is it? Well, perhaps so. 
have been a good wife, Bess. 

Bessie. Then reward me with your confi- 
dence. 

Godfrey. I cannot. You trust me now, 
Bessie. You would not believe it if any one 
should tell you that I ever cherished dark, 
horrible designs in my heart. 

Bessie. Believe it? no! O, what do you 
mean? No; it cannot be! 

Godfrey. Bessie, I am ruined! 

Bessie. But— O, Godfrey, you have not 
sacrificed — your honor? 

Godfrey. Listen to me, girl. We did not 
expect Grove & Green to fail; but they did, 
and it swept us under. I thought of you, Bess, 
and I could not submit to it. Five thousand 
dollars would save us; but nobody would trust 


You 
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us with it. I locked myself into the counting- 
room. It was the work of a few minutes, and 
I came out with a check for that amount, 
signed by my uncle Solomon. 

Bessie. No, no, Godfrey. I will not believe 
it! You did not sign your uncle’s name. 

Godfrey. I did. I called the clerk to send 
him to the bank. He was a long time coming. 
I closed my eyes, and your pure, innocent face 
came reproachfully before me. I seemed to 
hear you say, ‘* Starvation before dishonor.” 
Then the clerk came for the check — 

Bessie. And— O, husband! 

Godfrey. 1 told him to post up the books for 
the creditors to examine. 

Bessie. And — 

Godfrey. And burned the check. 

Bessie. Thank Heaven! 

Godfrey. And now this house we thought 
our own must be sold. 

Bessie. I always told you, Godfrey, that it 
was far better for us to live close within our 
income than for you to buy me so many silk 
dresses, and .hat p.ano aud the aew parlor 
furniture. 

Godfrey. Yes, you were right, Bessie. But 
it is too late now. I did it for your sake. I 
knew my wife was as good as any other wo- 
man in Boston; and why should she not dress 
as well? 

Bessie. Because you could not afford it. 


[A ring at the door-bell. 
enters. | 


Mr. DouBLEDAY 


Mr. D. Good evening, Freeman. How d’ye 
do, ma’am? 

Bessie. (Very cheerfully.) A pleasant even- 
ing. Please be seated. 

Godfrey. (Aside.) All's lost. 

Mr. D. Well, I suppose you expected me: 
though perhaps you ain’t very glad to see me, 
Freeman. i've given you the ninety days, 
and sixty days onter that; and it’s no use 
talking. It must be paid. 

Bessie. What is your claim, Mr. Doubleday? 

Godfrey. It’s about the mortgage, Bessie; 
you don’t understand anything about mort- 
gages, you know; but you will understand 
that we must give up our house; it is ours no 
longer. 

Mr. D. I suppose that means you can’t raise 
the fifteen hundred dollars. Of course you 
won’t take it hard if I foreclose to-morrow. 

Bessie. I don’t want to give up the house, 
Godfrey. Ilike it much, and prefer to stay here. 

Godfrey. She does not understand business, 
Mr. Doubleday. My love, the house is no 
longer ours. 
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Bessie. (Aside.) That’s always his cry: 
don’t understand business. I'll teach him a 
lesson. — But I shall not leave the house. I 
don’t want to go anywhere else. : 

Mr. D. Sorry, ma’am; but the demands of 
law require — 

Godfrey. My poor Bessie, I will explain to 
you by and by. I ought to have prepared you 
for this. 

Bessie. I wish you had. But I will under- 
stand it now. Why do you say we must leave 
our nice new house, Mr. Doubleday, when I 
say I do not wish to do it? 

Mr. D. Well, ma’am, women gen’ly, I may 
say, can’t understand these things; but I will 
attempt to be lucid. You see, ma’am, your 
husband agreed to pay a thousand dollars a 
year and the interest for this house until it 
was paid for. Now he can’t pay the thousand 
dollars and the interest, amounting to about 
fifteen hundred dollars; so, I may say, the 
house must be sold, ma’am, to raise the 
money. 

Bessie. But if we pay the fifteen hundred 
dollars, the house is ours. 

Mr. D. To be sure, ma’am. 

Godfrey. And that is simply impossible. 

Bessie. You may think so. (Taking a pock- 
et-book from-a box near by. and producing 
bank notes.) Here are three notes for five 
hundred dollars each, Mr. Doubleday. Will 
that satisfy you? 

Godfrey. (Overwhelmed with astonishment.) 
What, Bessie! 

Mr. D. (Greatly surprised.) Indeed, ma’am, 
this is so sudden — so unexpected, I may say — 
so unprecedented, I may say—so, in fact— I 
hope it is all right — I may say — 

Bessie. Examine the paper, if you have any 
doubts. 

Godfrey. But, my dear Bessie! Am I 
dreaming? 

Bessie. Here are pen, ink, and paper, Mr. 
Doubleday. Please give us a receipt. 

Mr. D. (Examining the notes very care- 
Sully.) Yes, ma’am. I must say, ma’am, you 
have a wonderful head for business. Indeed, 
I may say, ma’am, I never saw it equalled. 

Godfrey. Bessie, my dear — 

Bessie. I fear you can never forgive me for 
keeping a secret from you. Your uncle — 

Godfrey. Then it was uncle Solomon? What 
a noble man! 

Bessie. No, it was not uncle Solomon. When 
we were first married he gave me a bit of ad- 
vice. Said he, “Godfrey is a good fellow as 
ever lived, but so improvident!” Those were 
his very words. ‘ He will spend all his mon- 
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ey and a little more. Try and check him, if 
you can.” 

Godfrey. A fine character, but too true. 

Bessie. I tried to induce you to lay up a lit- 
tle money against a rainy day; but you could 
not bear to have me interfere with your busi- 
ness affairs. The only harsh words you ever 
spoke to me, were, ‘‘ Tend to your own affairs, 
Bessie, and I will attend to mine.” 

Godfrey. I was a brute. 

Bessie. Well, you would buy everything you 
saw, because your wife was as good as any 
other man’s wife, and deserved the best in the 
world. So—well, you remember, I insisted 
upon it that the housekeeping expenses were 
my affairs, and I wouldn’t be interfered with. 
You said that your partner drew twenty-five 
hundred dollars a year for his household ex- 
penses, and you could do the same. Well — 

Godfrey. I always wondered how you man- 
aged to spend it all, you little miser. 

Bessie. So I spent what I liked, and passed 
the rest over to uncle Solomon. Yesterday he 
gave me back this money, and told me I might 
need it. Now I see what he meant. 

Mr. D. It-beats the Dutch! I never did see: 
such a head for business, I may say, on any 
mortal woman. Who'd a thought it! 

Godfrey. And so you have actually saved 
fifteen hundred dollars from your quarterly 
allowance for five years? 

Bessie. Yes, and more too. Uncle Solomon 
had more than six thousand dollars. How do 
you suppose we two small people could eat up 
so much money in a year? Twelve hundred 
dollars was all I could possibly spend, and he 
had all the rest. I have kept a secret, and 
taught you a lesson; and I don't believe you 
will ever say anything more about my snarl- 
ing my brains up with money matters. Some 
women’s brains are as capable of keeping ac- 
counts as some men’s, I guess. 

Godfrey. Forgive me, my dear wife; I was 
wrong. You have been wiser than I. You 
have saved me. This money, if you will trust 
me with it, will carry me safely through this 
crisis, and establish my business on a surer 
foundation than ever; for I shall never, never 
again feel that it is mean to live safely within 
one’s income. 

Bessie. And I trust I have proved myself 
worthy of being your companion, helpmeet, 
and adviser. 

Gedfrey. Forgive me, forgive me! I meant 
well, but I was greatly mistaken. 

Mr. D. It is astonishing what a head for 
business that woman has! It does beat the 
Dutch. [Curtain falls. 
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VELOOIPEDES. 


HE velocipede mania, which started in 

Europe about a year since, is now raging 
in this country with great fury; and with the 
opening of spring we shall see a large army 
of velocipedists all over the land, flying hither 
and thither, for business or pleasure, on this 
new improvement of a very old idea. Those 
of Our Boys and Girls, who live in cities and 
large towns, have all probably seen this curi- 
ous machine, and witnessed its performances; 
still, there are a large number — those who re- 
side in the country — who have yet to see this 
new wonder of the age. Velocipedes, or rather 
the principles upon which they are constructed, 
are nothing new. They have been vastly im- 
proved, but the original idea does not belong 
to the present generation. Eighty years ago 
the velocipede was not unknown in this coun- 
try. The machine of that day was, in the mat- 
ter of wheels, saddle, and guiding apparatus, 
quite like the velocipede of the present day, 
the only material difference being in the man- 
ner in which they are propelled. The rider on 
the ancient machine impelled it along by his 
feet, which touched the ground as he sat astride 
the saddle. This was rather a difficult way of 
furnishing motive power; and this may be the 
reason why they did not arrive to that distinc- 
tion enjoyed by the modern machine. The 
cranks by which the modern velocipede is pro- 
pelled certainly are a very great improvement 
over the old style. In the latter, to keep the 
machine moving, and to preserve an equilibri- 
um, with one’s feet skipping along the ground, 
must have been a difficult task; while now, 
once a person “‘ gets the hang of it,” the ve- 
locipede is sent along the road with the great- 
est ease. 

There are three kinds of machines: the by- 
cycle, or two-wheeler, the three-wheeler, and 
those with four wheels. Of these the first is 
by far the most popular. The first velocipedes 
of modern make were built by Frenchmen, and 
they caused such a breeze that some of our 
Own mechanics and engineers examined the 
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article, found it good, and capable of being 
greatly improved, and they immediately set 
about accomplishing it; and the result ‘is, 
there are to-day in the United States upwards 
of two hundred different styles of velocipedes, 
of two, three, and four wheels, of American 
manufacture, which meet with a ready sale. 
To learn to ride the three and four-wheelers 
is quite easy, one or two lessons generally 
being all that is necessary to enable one to 
ride either with ease. But with the two- 
wheeled affair the case is different. To learn 
to run one requires considerable skill, cour- 
age, and patience, although no more, perhaps, 
than are required in learning to skate. Once 


learned, however, as it may easily be in a few 
days, it provides a means of locomotion anda 
source of enjoyment to all its devotees. 


OUR NATIONAL GAME. 

Club Averages. 

HE Dexter Base Ball Club, of New York, 

was organized in the spring of 1867, John 
Pollock being its founder, who is now secreta- 
ry of the club. In the season of 1867 they lost 
two games out of sixteen played; but the sea- 
son of 1868 opened brighter, for they played 
seventeen first nine games, winning them all. 
Of these games six were with New York clubs, 
one in Hudson City, and ten on their tour 
through New York State, in the month of Au- 
gust, 1868. They are now talking of making a 
tour through Connecticut this coming sum- 
mer; and they are also talking of playing the 
second nine of the Star (Senior) Base Ball Club 
of Pleasanville their first game this coming 
season. The club is now fitting up a very 
neat club-room on Lexington Avenue, which 
they expect to have finished about the latter 
part of February or the first of March; and 
when it is done it will be as nice a room as 
there is in New York. In the seventeen games 
played during 1868 the Dexters were victorious 
in every one, scoring a total of five hundred 
and eighty-three runs against three hundred 
and thirty-two by their opponents, averaging 
thirty-four and five over to nineteen and nine 
over. 

The Alpine Base Ball Club, of Cincinnati, 
passed a very successful season last year. Of 
fourteen games they were successful in eleven, 
scoring a total of three hundred and seventy- 
six runs against two hundred and forty-eight 
by their opponents — an dverage of twenty-six 
and twelve over to seventeen and ten over. 
The Alpines being a newly organized club, 
this proved a brilliant season for them. 
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ANSWERS. 

224. (Eye) (tie) (swell) (tomb) (oar) (ewer) 
(bee) (ark) (withe) (anchors) — It is well to 
moor your bark with anchors. 225. Dy-Nast. 
226. Na-Bob. 227. Br-East. 228. Di-van. 
229. General Sherman. 230. Mead, made. 
231. Tears, stare, tares. 232. Heal, hale. 
233- Meal, lame. 234. Bagdad. 235. War- 
rant. 236. Green Bays (baize). 237. Somer- 
set. 238. It has a Marblehead. 239. It has 
Ann Arbor (an arbor). 240. Salmon. 241. 
Housatonic. 242. Hero-n. 243. Fort-y. 244. 
Cur-l. 245. Kit-e. 246. Lair-d. 


BLANKS. 

Fill the blanks with the words in Italic 
transposed : — 

248. The —— and the —— will be found in 
the dale. 249. The —— were weighed in the 
scale. 250. I saw a man — - —— playing on 
a concertina. DIcTATOR. 


CHARADE. 
251. My first often dwells in the ground; 
My second neath the axe doth resound; 
My third in plenty is always found; 
My whole is a science well renowned. 
TEMPEST. 
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Sans-TETEs. 

252. Behead domestic animals, and leave g 
grain. 253. An article used in making bread, 
and leave ene of the points of the compass, 
254. A large nail, and leave a kind of a fish. 
255- An article used for cleaning the house, 
and leave part of the house. 

CHARLIE Percy, Jr. 


256. GEOGRAPHICAL REBus. 





257- It is composed of Ig letters. The 6, 2, 
12, 18, 10 are something we all wear. The 4, 
5, 14, 1 is what they are made on. The §, rs, 
17 is what ruins a great many. The 7, 9, 16 
is a boy’s name. The 1g, 3, 11, 13, 6 are 
found in the ocean. The whole is the name 
of a popular song. Criss Cross. 


258. MusIcaL PuZzLe. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

259- I sent a city of Maine to a city of Mich- 
igan to buy a cape of ‘Massachusetts and a 
country of Europe. PERRY WINKLE. 

260. 5 n 4 I 50041 IOl. 
saying. 


An oft-quoted 
SYLVAN GROVE. 


261. Prefix five hundred and one to five hun- 
dred, and it makes a verb. 262. Prefix one 
hundred and fifty-one, together with one thou- 
sand, to eight, and you will have temperature. 
263. Prefix five hundred and nought to five 
hundred and nought, and it becomes a bird. 

MAurIce. 


264. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


REVERSION. 


265. Reverse a fowl, get a horse-radish. 
HavuTBoY- 
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ICTATOR, we fear the great increase of 
our subscription list and consequent influx 
of letters will make it necessary to adopt your 
suggestion. — Aunt Isaac is well remembered 
and warmly welcomed. — S. A. M., the cha- 
rade has been published. — We select a conun- 
drum from Phunny Phellow’s contributions: 
“Why is Africa like a church? Because it 
has a Nile (an aisle). — Frank Sedley, we did 
publish such a book, but it is now out of 
print. — Admiral Chow Chow, the puzzles are 
so good, we are constrained to ask, Are they 
original? Meanwhile we publish some of the 
‘ conundrums: ** When may a man be said to 
belong to the vegetable kingdom? When he 
becomes sage. What is the best kind of rum 
for social occasions? Decorum. [Why not 
conund-rum?] When are soldiers like good 
flannel? When they don’t shrink.” 

Specs, right. — Velocipede, the rebuses have 
been published; but your letter was quite as 
welcome, notwithstanding. If the letters were 
not answered, they must have been lost by 
the way.— Harry St. Clair, the enterprising 
printer and publisher, has published another 
book, called the ‘‘ Printer’s Guide,” containing 
s good deal of information about printing- 
presses and printing. Price ten cents. Send 
to Harry St. Clair, Box 46, Williamsburg, 
N.Y.—Sanck Tum, away in Minneapolis, 
Min., sends several copies of ‘* The Owl,” a 
wonderfully neat and entertaining sheet. He 
says we must not think there are no smart 
boys except in the east, for he and his friend 
made the press upon which The Owl is 
printed. Pretty good! 

Rebus No. 166 should have been credited to 
Skiff. A good variety is selected for each 
number, and the printer arranges them as 
taste demands and space allows. Verus ad 
finem is a most excellent motto for every hour 
of life. — Pekin will please accept our con- 
gratulations that he had a friend like George 
H. D. to call his attention to the Magazine. 
We have so much head work that we are 
sure Pekin will excuse us from adding his. — 
E. E. E., yes, for one dollar. 
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Typo, Cushing’s Manual is the best book. 
Even fairy tales may improve the mind and 
heart, while every number contains valuable 
information. We don’t intend to make an en- 
cyclopzdia, but to carry out all the plans of 
the publishers, not one or two of them. — 
Adele Harland, we have not room for your 
kind favor. — Joe Bowers, we do not approve 
of such a correspondence. You will find the 
addresses of many young editors in recent 
numbers. — Edward L. Drake, the solution of 
the rebus in the old Farmer’s Almanac is this: 
“Any boy or girl who will write to Lee & 
Shepard shall receive a specimen.” — Annie, 
thank you for writing such a nice, kind letter. 
Sorry the subject of the rebus has been used 
too many times. — Cousin May, please accept 
our regrets that the puzzle was so leng, and 
the subject such as we do not admit into the 
head work columns. 

May Belle, we have so very many puzzles 
on hand now, that you would have to wait 
till you are grown up, before yours could be 
published; so we will decline them, thanking 
you all the same. — John sends answers. — 
Jersey Blue is right welcome, though we can 
hardly forgive his long silence. In revenge 
we will copy a portion of his letter. He says, 
‘*T have taken your Magazine from the begin- 
ning, and intend to take it tothe end. It has 
increased in favor with each number, until 
now it seems impossible to say in mere words 
how much I like it.” He sends the worst pos- 
sible conundrum: ‘‘ When is my eyelid an 
author? At night: for then it is all over 
optic.” Shocking! — Avatea displays great 
skill in solving puzzles. 

AccEPTED. — Rebuses — Specs, Harry St. 
Clair, Aleck Tricity, Pickled Eel; geograph- 
ical questions — Ohio. 

DecLinep. — Sancho Panza, Hurly Burly, 
Nelson F., Olof, Sylvan Grove, Cliff Clipper, 
Avatea, H. Terrill, Dictator, Paul Pry, Toby, 
Shuffles, Lizzie, Peter Grub, Fritz, Killington, 
Mince Meat, Adele, John Hancock. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Tommy Topple- 
ton, Watertown, Jefferson Co., N. Y.; C. A. L. 
(on stamps), Box 3702, Boston, Mass; Key- 
stone, 1928 Wallace Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
C. H. Fowle, Box 30, West Newton, Mass.; 
John Newcomb, Box 686, Cincinnati, O.; 
Phunny Phellow, 130 Mulberry Street, Balti- 
more, Md.; Frank Sedley, Newton, N. J.; 
Peter Grub, 86 East Capitol Street, Capitol 
Hill, Washington, D. C.; Al. A. Magooslum, 
Box 897, Watertown, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 

Rinaldo and Pocahontas forgot to send true 
names. 
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OLIVER OPTIO, Editor. 








THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 


N speaking of the kingdoms of Europe, we 

call one a constitutional, another an ab- 
solute monarchy. In one, the people, or a 
part of the people, at any rate, have a voice in 
making the laws; in the other, in theory at 
least, the monarch’s will is law. Still, repre- 
sentative government is older than written 
constitutions. Written constitutions are, in- 
deed, quite modern. The oldest, if we except 
those of a few states, is that of the United 
States, established about eighty years ago. 
Since 1787, however, the number of constitu- 
tions ‘ordained and established” by nations, 
or “granted” by kings or emperors, must 
amount to nearly two hundred. But many of 
these are no longer in force. 

Representation of certain classes of the peo- 
ple in the affairs of government, on the con- 
trary, is very old. In the Gothic kingdom of 
Spain the affairs of the state, as well as those 
of the church, were decided in national coun- 
cils. In the new Christian kingdoms founded 
after the Saracen invasion, this council of ad- 
vice and consent still continued, and became 
the Cortes, or representative bodies of Aragon 
and Castile. The Cortes, when they were the 
most liberal and independent, were composed 
of bishops, some of the more distinguished 
nobility and deputies from the chief towns, 
The Cortes had, among other rights, that of 
voting the taxes. But when that body dared 
to resist an unjust tax, in the time of Charles 
V., that monarch abolished the assembly. The 
little liberty left to Spain by the emperor was 
crushed out by Philip II., and the kingdom 
was left to be governed by the king and the 
Inquisition during more than two centuries. 

When Napoleon had placed his brother on 
the Spanish throne, he tried to gain over the 
nobility by offering to restore the importance 
of the Cortes. But the era of written consti- 
tutions had come, and Spain was destined to 
have her share of them. 

_ The first of these was drawn up in 1812, by 
members of the Cortes assembled at Cadiz, in 
opposition to the Napoleonic government. 
This constitution was liberal enough for that 
time in everything except religion. ‘‘ The re- 
ligion of the Spanish nation,” it declares, “‘ is 





and shall be forever the Catholic, Apostolic, 
and Roman, which is the only true religion, 
The nation protects it by wise and just laws, 
and forbids the exercise of any other what- 
ever.” Very nearly up to that time the Inqui- 
sition had taken the place of wise and just 
laws. That tribunal had, in three hundred 
years, condemned nearly three hundred and 
fifty thousand persons, more than thirty-four 
thousand of whom had been burned alive, 
Abolished in 1808, it was again restored in 
1814, and continued until 1822. 


BOYS AS PRINTERS. 


E have been not a little surprised at the 
number of Our Boys who are ambitious 
to become printers, and who have provided 
themselves with types and presses to carry on 
their favorite business. Quite a number of 
very creditable specimens of job-work have 
come to us, and the young artists are certainly 
deserving of great credit for the skill and taste 
they exhibit. ‘* Punch the Printer” is worthy 
of the zom de plume he lias chosen, and his 
Life of the Editor is a very good specimen of 
the issues of the juvenile press. It was written 
by Quiz, of Westboro’; and we trust the au- 
thor and the editor will both be handsomely 
remunerated for their labors, for the work seems 
not to be undertaken solely as‘a labor of love, 
but is sold at the low price of fifteen cents. 
As an amusement, ‘the art preservative of 
all arts” is certainly one of the highest type, 
and we commend the example of Punch, Har- 
ry St. Clair, Downsey, and a dozen others, to 
the consideration of those who do not know 
what to do with themselves. ‘ 


—— THE first pound of tea that ever reached 
Penrith, an English market town, was sent as 
a present, without directions how to use it. 
The recipients boiled the whole at once ina 
bottle; but when they sat down to eat the 
leaves with butter and salt, they wondered how 
any person could like such a diet. 


—— The carriage road leading from Swit- 
zerland into Italy, over the Simplon, though 
but thirty-six miles long, has six hundred and 
eleven bridges, and ten galleries, the longest of 
which is more than six hundred and eighty 
feet in length, and is entirely excavated in 


granite. 


—— Two hundred years ago long flaxen 
hair sold for about twice the price of hair of 
any other hue. 
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